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FRENCH ART WORKS, 

||UR magnificent French contem- 
porary, L'Art (Macmillan & Co., 
American agents), since our last no- 
tice has devoted itself mainly to the 
Salon of 1890, and has seized the oc- 
casion to print in the May numbers 
an excellent article on the art of the 
century, from the clever pen of Paul 
Leroi. The illustrations of this ar- 
ticle, good specimens of photo-en- 
graving, include Madame Celia Cas- 
tro's haggard-looking " Old Woman" 
and her " Emondeur," a peasant trimming the branches of a fruit- 
tree ; Rafael Correa's " Rustic Labors" and ** Harvest," and Wal- 
ter McEwen's tl New Amsterdam." The first named pictures are 
from the Spanish section of the Exposition Universelle. The etch- 
ing is a fine one by G. Rodriguez after Jules Dupre' s " In the Pad- 
dock." Two heifers — one black, one white — are drinking from a 
large tub into which a woman is pouring water from a bucket. The 
background is of heavy- foliaged trees, through which appear the 
whitewashed walls and rude tile roof of a farm building. The 
other full-page plate is of a suggestive pen drawing by Adolphe 
Guillon after his moonlight effect, " A Winter Night at Cannes. " 
F. Lefranc's article on "Le Naturalisme Contemporain" and 
Emile Molinier's on " L'Orfeverie Civile a 1'Exposition Univer- 
selle" are well worth reading. The number for the first half of 
June has a fine etching by Dumont-Courcelles after his picture 
" Le Reve." The dream is of Buddha, and the dreamer is a fair 
Hindoo propped up in a magnificent throne. The other full- 
page plate is after a study of a trumpeter by Detaille. 
The text is wholly in continuation of Felix Naquet's 
article on the Salon. Among the pictures illustrated 
are Deyrolle's " Wedding in Brittany;" Petet Jean's 
** Joinville,'' a view of a stream passing through a small 
town; Edmund Yon's " The Loire at Vouvray ;" Henri 
Pluchart's " Harvest;" Adolphe Guillon's swineherd 
and pigs, " Under the Walnuts ;" Lapostolet's " Fore- 
port of Dieppe;" Souza-Pinto's "The Boat is Lost," 
and E, Wyley Grier's " Bereft." With the first July 
number come two splendid etchings, " La Vache Echap- 
pe"e," after Julien Dupre by H. Martin, and " Rain and 
Wind, a Swollen Brook at Shandon," by J. C. Robin- 
son after his picture. Other full-page illustrations on 
plate paper are a reproduction of Knighton Warren's 
pen drawing after his portrait of a handsome young lady 
in black dress and white scarf, and a drawing by Charles 
E, Wilson after George Morland's " Paying the Scot," 
a stable interior with figures. The sculpture of the 
Salon is treated by Felix Naquet, with several illustra- 
tions in the text ; and there is an appreciative notice of 
the life and work of the late Ulysse Butin, with two full- 
page illustrations from his drawings, " Chanteurs de 
Rue" and a charming " Repasseuse," who leans on her 
hot iron in an attitude worthy of Greuze. A number of 
autograph letters, curiously illustrated with sketches of 
animals and men, are given, and two or three " instan- 
taneous" sketches from the life. The number for the 
second half of June, with which ends the forty-eighth 
volume, gives a brief review of the architectural designs 
at the Salon, by V. Petitgrand. The etching by P. 
Leterrier after his picture " Morning, The Pond of Gue 
de Selle," is an excellent landscape with cattle, very 
freely treated. Henri Zuber's pen drawing, after his 
painting (i The Ravine, Forest of Fontainebleau," gets 
the honor of a tirage a part on plate paper. There is 
a very curious account of the picture known as "The 
Holy City" or "The Divine Comedy," and supposed to 
be intended to illustrate Dante's great poem, which has 
long been attributed to King Rene of Provence, but is 
shown by the Abbe Requin of Avignon to have been 
painted by Enguerrand Charenton. A study of the 
masters of the pianoforte is illustrated with excellent 
portraits of Chopin, Thalberg and Liszt, and a final 
article on the exhibition of the Champs de Mars has 
designs by Eugene Boudin and Jules Alexis Meunier 
after their pictures. In closing this volume of L'Art, 
we think it proper to say that both as to text and illus- 
trations it gives the best showing of works by artists of 
all nations at the Salon of 1890, while other matters of 
artistic interest are not forgotten, the Courrierde L'Art 
keeping its readers well informed on all occurrences of 
the day. The etchings for the last three months alone 
are worth the subscription price for the year. 



ART HAND-BOOKS. 
The Painters of Barbizon are the subject of the 

last two volumes of the Great Artists Series, published by Messrs. 
Scribner & Welford. Both are by John W. Mollett, B. A., the 
first being devoted to Jean Francois Millet, Rousseau and Diaz, 
the second to Corot, Daubigny and Dupre. The oft-told story 
of Millet's early neglect and the tardy recognition of his great 
genius is again set forth as fully as may be in less than fifty pages. 
Mr. Mollett has striven to present a series of facts rather than to 
construct a literary biography, consequently his books must be con- 
sidered as reference volumes, readable, indeed, but more valuable 
for the matter they embody than for any special charm in the tell- 
ing of the story. Millet, Rousseau and Diaz and Corot, Dau- 
bigny and Dupre are all illustrated by " process " reproductions, 
of varying degrees of merit, of some of the most noteworthy 
paintings by each master. As works of art themselves, they hardly 
call for criticism, unless, indeed, we except the extraordinary at- 
tempt to represent the heavy color laid on with a palette knife 
in Rousseau's " Flood." If this is an English attempt to follow 
the methods of our American wood-engravers, it must be said that 
it fails miserably. The books, however, are distinctly worth hav- 
ing, the lists of works by each master given in appendices being 
alone worth the cost of the volumes. The Barbizon School is 
glibly spoken of by many who babble of art to-day ; but not very 
many know the interesting histories of the men who created it. 
Therefore, these volumes come at a happy moment to supply a 
popular demand that has raised the school to the zenith of its 
fame, if not, indeed, beyond the place that will ultimately be as- 
signed to it amid the great masters. 



to escape the circumstantial evidence against him. But it must 
be candidly said that the reader takes no interest at all in the 
point, and thus the only thing worth calling a plot in the book 
fails completely. Despite the brave vaunt of its cover, the book 
is decidedly inferior in point of scholarship to "Robert Elsmere," 
although that book was hardly so strong in its theology as in its 
power of circulation, stimulated by Mr. Gladstone's kindly gra- 
tuitous advertisement. 

The Picture of Dorian Gray, by Oscar Wilde, 

that has aroused much diverse criticism since its appearance in 
Lippincott's Magazine, is shortly to be issued in a sumptuous 
style. Whether the book will be illustrated is yet a moot point, but 
the story offers a most tempting subject for artists. The portrait 
is of the beautiful hero aging day by day and bearing the record 
of the follies and vices of its original, while he lives on unblem- 
ished in immortal youth, until the final catastrophe, when, struck 
by remorse, he attempts to destroy the hateful thing he has learn- 
ed to dread, and is found dead and changed beyond recognition, 
with the portrait renascent in its primal beauty. It may be urged, 
of course, that any attempt to reproduce the absolute perfection 
of ideal beauty, that a writer can so easily claim for his characters, 
is foredoomed failure. In Mr. Burne-J ones' s " Sleeping Beauty" 
one followed the story told so prettily on the four canvases and 
longed for the final reward of the prince — to find him kneeling 
at the feet of a lovely princess, it is true, but not the beauty of 
beauties, the princess of all princesses, who is the secret love of 
all princes of all ages ; and one wished her head had turned from 
the spectator so that the prince alone could see it, for none can be 
satisfied with other ideal than that he himself has striven after, 
and come to regard as perfection. 



Beethoven, by H. A. Rudall, Great Musicians Series 
(New York : Scribner & Welford). If Mr. Rudall has little 
that is new to tell us of the great composer, he strings familiar 
facts together pleasantly enough, and sets a fair picture of 
his subject before the mental vision of the reader. From the 
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The "Salon de 1889," illustrated in pho- 
togravure by Baschet (J. W. Bouton, New York), gives 
a selection of one hundred works of art printed in the 
best manner on heavy plate paper and in colored 
inks. We must say that so large a number of plates in pho- 
togravure, though often helped out very much by etching 
and roulette work, have, to our eyes, a somewhat monot- 
onous appearance. The process cannot be depended on to give 
a good account of works in color. Thus Benjamin Constant's 
" Day of the Funeral in Morocco," though from its Rembrandt- 
esque effect one would suppose it should make a good subject for 
photographic reproduction, suffers greatly in the shadows. 
Roll's " In Summer'' has nothing of the " open air" quality for 
which the painter is famous, and whatever of good there may be 
in Carolus Duran's "Bacchus" is wholly absent from the repro- 
duction. Sculpture, of course, suffers less. The plates illustrat- 
ing Falgriere's "Music," a pretty figure with a mandolin in a 
niche ; Fremiet's equestrian statue of ** Joan of Arc," and Mer- 
cie's dramatic monument to the late Paul Baudry, are among the 
most satisfactory in the volume. Some pictures, like Chaplin's 

pretty girl with a cat, " Portrait of Miss W ," and Surand's 

" Annamese Tiger,'' seem to just meet the requirements of the 
process. So much for what we cannot but consider a fault of the 
publication. Let us hasten to add that the pictures chosen give 
a good general idea of most of the various sections of the exhibi- 
tion. In the section of Painting we have, besides some of the 
works just mentioned, Foubert's decorative " Diana and Endym- 
ion ;'' Dagnan-Bouveret's white-robed "Madonna" under a 
grape-laden arbor; Tony Robert Fleury's "Madeleine" reading 
in her cave; Colin's idyllic "Jeunesse;" Pelez's dramatic 
" Vitriol-Thrower ;" Story's " Charlotte Corday ;" Girardet's 
anecdotic "Arrest of Voltaire at Franckfort ;" Roehegrosse's 
tragic " Bal des Ardents," with a group of satyrs on fire in the 
foreground, and Geoffroy's "Visiting Day at the Hospital." 
Landscape is very little represented. In the chapter devoted to 
drawings and engravings we have Jiminez's " Premier Mot 
d'Amour ;" Cain's "Barricade in 1870/' and Carrier-Belleuse's 
"On a Bearskin," the prettiest nude in the volume. The best 
plates of the section on Sculpture we have already mentioned. 
Paper and press-work are of the best, and the whole volume is of 
a luxurious character which faithfully reflects one side, but by no 
means the best, of contemporary French art. 
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Shakspeare Pictures, by H. M. Paget and Walter 

Paget, is the title of a pretty little holiday volume with a picture of 
Portia in her red gown and cap on the title-page. Fal- 
staff follows her," a goodly portly man, i' faith, and a 
corpulent;" and the "Play scene from Hamlet," an 
excellent Norman interior crowded with figures and very 
harmoniously colored, comes after. Other pictures are 
"Ophelia/* "Hamlet," "Titania and Oberon." All 
are novel in conception, well executed. and charming in 
color. 

" THROUGH the Year," an Art Calendar for 
i8gr, has pictures only a little less artistic than the 
above. Very good are the little girls with rabbits in 
" March ; " the children feeding a blackbird in " May ;" 
" June," a flaxen-haired urchin with her lap full of wild 
flowers; "October" making dolls' dresses, and "De- 
cember " asleep in a corner. 

The "Times and Seasons" Calendar for 

189 1 gives a landscape for each month ; an old mill by 
moonlight for January ; a ploughing scene for March ; 
a cottage embowered in passion vines for May ; roses 
for July ; dead leaves for October. These little books 
show considerable improvement, especially in the man- 
agement of color, even over last year's handsome holi- 
day publications. They are published by E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 

WiKKE,Y,by Tam, tells how a wretched little 
London street-sweeper conceived for a handsome young 
Hercules who passed by his corner every day on his way 
to and from business an admiration almost amounting 
to worship ; how the poor boy took a fatal chill wait- 
ing, one bitterly cold winter's night, to catch a glimpse 
of the object of his adoration, who by chance had that 
day taken another route ; and how the latter, finding 
the young hero-worshipper patiently waiting for him 
at his post, looking, as he was, very ill, one night, sev- 
eral days later, carried the little waif home with him to 
his lodgings and, aided by his landlady, an outwardly 
stern, but really kindly natured woman, made his last 
days comfortable and comparatively happy. (E. P. 
Dutton & Company, New York.) 

Kodak Souvenir of Washington, D. C, 

just issued * ' with the compliments of " the Eastman 
Company, Rochester, N. Y., as a memento of the 
Eleventh Annual Convention of the Photographers' 
Association of America, is a collection of admirable 
little photographs of the Government and other build- 
ings, taken with Kodak lenses and printed on various 
grades of Eastman's Permanent Bromide Paper. The 
views are well chosen and well focussed, and the prints 
are clean-looking and artistic, being neither too hard 
in outline on the one hand, nor too hazy or " impres- 
sionistic" on the other hand. 



early attempts to the colossal Ninth Symphony we are kept in- 
formed of the marvellous works that have enriched the world. 
Yet while keeping the history of the artist well in evidence, the 
man is not overlooked ; his wit, his temper, his domestic perplex- 
ities are sketched in, until there is some trace of a strong pas- 
sionate human being; God-gifted, it is true, but still mortal enough. 
Unfortunately no portraits are reproduced in the book, and those 
who are familiar with the excellent article in Grove's " Dictionary 
of Music" will regret the loss keenly. However, the list of works 
copied from that notice concludes this volume and enhances its 
value as a book of reference. 



RECENT FICTION. 



PAUL NUGENT, Materialist, by Helen F. Hethering- 

ton and Rev. H. Darwin Burton (New York : E. P. Dutton & 
Co.). This novel is the work of two authors, one apparently sup- 
plying the theology and the other the fiction — one a lady and the 
other a reverend. It is republished from an English edition. 
Doubtless the American publisher is responsible for the displayed 
headline on the cover, " a powerful and weighty rejoiner [sic] to 
Robert Elsmere," but, we confess, it prejudices one in opening the 
book. The story is well written and gives a good picture of 
English country life. Perhaps in its brief compass it is hardly to 
be expected that it should contain much theology of sterling 
value ; certainly the arguments advanced here will fail to satisfy 
any but orthodox believers. Religion is largely a matter of faith, 
and doubts on certain points in revealed religion are hardly like- 
ly to be overcome by the superficial arguments interlarding a work 
of fiction. It strikes us that a University man of great scholar- 
ship like Paul Nugent would have needed more cogent argu- 
ments than those advanced by the village curate before so 
readily abandoning his convictions at the bidding of one greatly 
inferior to him in scholarship and clear reasoning. The prologue 
seems to us entirely unnecessary, and its evident purpose merely 
to arouse suspicion as to the cause of the death of Paul Nugent 1 s 
first wife, and make the reader wonder how the hero will be able 
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TANSIES. {COLOR PLATE NO. 1.) 

This clever study of " Pansies" may be treated either 
in gouache or oils, for both which mediums we give directions, 
beginning with the method for oils. 

Roman canvas or a properly primed panel of bass-wood will be 
found equally pleasant to paint on. Having made a careful out- 
line drawing, it will be advisable to run in the background before 
proceeding further. For the dark shade mix raw umber and 
yellow ochre. If too bright modify with a little ivory black. The 
light shade can be matched exactly by mixing cobalt blue, yellow 
ochre and white. The light and dark shades can be gradually 
blended into each other. The deep velvety tones of the dark 
purples can be obtained with a mixture of crimson lake and Ant- 
werp blue, varying the proportions for the warm and cold shades. 
An extreme richness can be gained by painting the pure colors 
into each other. Add a little white for the lights. The same 
colors mixed with more or less white will give every variety of 
purple, mauve or lilac in the study. For the bright brown shades 
burnt Sienna painted into pale lemon yellow and shaded with 
mauve, darkened in the deepest tones with Vandyck brown, will 
give the desired effect. In the centres of the dark purple flowers 
the lemon yellow is shaded with raw Sienna. Paint the foliage 
with lemon yellow or pale lemon chrome, mixed with black for 
the yellow tones. Add emerald green with raw Sienna for the 
greener parts. Antwerp blue and raw Sienna will give the dark- 
est touches. The bowl is put in with scarlet vermilion and raw 
Sienna mixed, and modified with ivory black if too bright. The 
dark, sharp shadows are put in with Vandyck brown. Endeavor 
to paint crisply and clearly, carefully watching your copy and 
blocking in each tint in its proper place, without attempting to 
blend it as you go along. As you proceed modelling conscien- 
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tiously finisji will come, almost without your being: aware of it. 
Let the shadows be comparatively transparent and the high lights 
loaded and opaque. Finish up, as far as possible, each flower 
while at work on it, so that to complete the work little more than 
sharpening the shadows and accentuating the lights will be needed. 
To paint this study in gouache, or, in other words, body color, 
Chinese white is largely used, the method of working and the 
effect somewhat resembling oil painting. Much the same palette 
as that given above for oils may be used, but there are certain 
rules to be observed in handling the colors necessary to insure 
success. It is advisable to put the painting in broadly to begin 
with, but in finishing up care must be taken that the underlying 
color be thoroughly dry, and the touches on it must be light and 
delicate, for if the color already laid on is at all worked up, the 
result, instead of being clear and brilliant, will be muddy and 
dirty. Always mix a little yellow ochre with the white, as m oils, 
to take off the crudeness. This.of course, applies only to the 
white lights. The lights may also be slightly loaded. Never at- 
tempt to make use of white that has become hard or dry in the 
tube or bottle. Winsor Newton V is a very reliable make of 
Chinese white. Ordinary water-colors are to be used with it, and 
the work must be done with a full brush, as in transparent water- 
color painting, in the beginning. When finishing up, however, 
it is advisable not to paint quite so freely so as not to disturb the 
color beneath. The paper must be dampened and stretched 
properly before beginning. Either white or a pale tinted paper 
may be used. If tinted in this instance a cream shade would be 
best. As a general rule very little white should be added to the 
shadow color, the quantity being increased as the tones grow 
lighter. 

PUPPIES. {COLOR STUDY NO. 2.) 

This realistic picture of Puppies is by the same artist 
who delighted our readers last month with her clever panel of 
kittens, and who has in store for them several other animal stud- 
ies no less charming. It can be treated either in oils or water- 
colors ; if the latter medium be chosen, gouache should be adopted 
as in the original. To paint it in oils, canvas of a medium tooth 
can be employed ; or a bass wood panel properly primed. Such 
panels are cheap, and are pleasant to paint on ; they are much 
used by professional artists. 

Begin with a very careful outline drawing of the study. Trace 
and transfer rather than spoil your picture at the start by faulty 
drawing. Set your palette with raw umber, raw Sienna, burnt 
Sienna, yellow ochre, cobalt blue, ivory black, white, rose madder 
and brown madder. The dark patches on the heads and bodies 
are obtained by mixing raw umber, cobal tblue and white for 
the lights ; the rich dark markings are painted in with brown 
madder mixed with cobalt blue. The bright tan color about the 
faces is composed of raw Sienna, with white added for the light 
shade, touches of raw umber and burnt Sienna being afterward 
worked into it. For the delicate shadow color on the 
bodies mix yellow ochre and white; modify this tint 
with ivory black. For the pure white high lights, incor- 
porate just enough yellow ochre with the white paint 
to take off its crudeness without giving it any appreciable 
coloring. The claws and nostrils need a little rose 
madder worked into them. The background color is 
composed of raw umber, cobalt blue, black and white. 
For the foreground substitute yellow ochre for the raw 
umber. For the suggestion of straw introduce raw Si- 
enna modified with black. . . * 

Much the same palette may be set for painting the 
subject in gouache, care being taken not to introduce 
too much white into the shadows, while in the dark 
velvety parts no white should be used at all. The use 
of a tinted paper exactly matching the tint of the ground 
given in the copy will be a material aid in the work. 



olive green changing to red brown on the dark side. The circle 
in the centre is the same as for this border, the brown being in- 
side. One letter may be light gray green, the other yellow. The 
narrow borders left white in design are to be yellow. The nar- 
row, dark border is reddish brown with olive ornamentation. 
The outlines are in gold. 



A SET OF FRUIT BOWLS. 

(1) Quince Blossoms. — Outline the blossoms with car- 
mine No. 1 in a fine line. The outsides of the petals are streaked 
with this pink, and so are the petals of the buds. Shade the 
buds and blossoms with a warm gray, made of carmine and green 
No. 7. Make the centre greenish, the stamens tipped with mix- 
ing" yellow shaded with orange yellow. Paint the young leaves 
with a thin wash of apple green ; shade with grass green and 
mixing yellow. Put in the older leaves with grass green, the high 
lights bluer, the shadows yellow and browner. Make the stem 
yellow brown shaded with dark brown. 

This dish would look well with a tinted background, as would 
many of this set with very light or wnite blossoms ; but all can 
be successfully represented without. Very light blue or cream 
tint would go well with the quince blossoms. 

(2) Raspberry Blossoms.— Paint the one leaf that shows the up- 
per side grass green shaded with brown green and tipped with 
capucine red ; the under side of the leaves with a very thin wash 
of apple green, and sky blue so light as to give the silvery appear- 
ance seen in the raspberry leaf. Shade with sepia where the 
shadow is deep, with sepia and mixing yellow where it is lighter. 
The small petals are white. Outline and shade them with gray 
made of carmine and green No. 7. The conspicuous sepals are 
of apple green shaded with yellow brown. The stamens are 
shaded with green and mixing yellow tipped with mixing yel- 
low. The stem is a light silvery green, the thorns varying 
from green to capucine red. Pink would be a suitable tint for 
this plate. 

(3) Strawberry Blossoms. — Outline the blossoms (unless against 
a tinted background) with gray, made of carmine and green No. 
7. Shade with the same. Paint the centre with mixing yellow 
shaded with orange yellow. Paint the sepals and stems grass 
green shaded with yellow brown. Let the young leaves be of 
apple green and mixing yellow shaded with yellow brown, the 
older leaves of grass green shaded with brown green. The leaf 
that is ragged is to be one that is beginning to turn red. Paint 
it with green at the top, changing to yellow ochre, then to capu- 
cine red or dark carmine. The edges of the torn place should be 
outlined in brown. The lowest leaf is represented turned over. 
Wash it with thin bluish apple green and shade with sepia. 

(4) Plum Blossoms. — Paint the leaves apple green and mixing 
yellow, shading with brown green. Make the stem pale gray ; 
shade with deep red brown, and paint the thorns with capucine 
red shaded with deep red brown. Outline and shade the blos- 



chance to have some light zinober green in your box, this will be 
very useful for a foundation in painting both stems and leaves. 
It must, however, be qualified by ivory black and red, to make it 
available. Always add raw umber in the shadows when painting 
leaves or foliage. For the background you may use white, yel- 
low ochre, a little ivory black, permanent blue and light red. In 
the deeper tones, substitute burnt Sienna for light red. It is 
often desirable to throw an effect of shadow on the background, 
as if cast by the flowers and leaves. It is only necessary to paint 
a deeper shade of the same color used for the background. Use, 
of course, less white and more ivory black and permanent blue ; 
add also some madder lake. 



THE ELEMENTS. (4) WATER. 

The last of this set of panels, by Miss Ellen 
Welby, is given in the Supplement sheets this m<|nth. 
Many methods of utilizing the four elements have already 
been given, fresh ideas being suggested with each panel 
equally applicable to all. We now offer a very effect- 
ive scheme for combining the designs in a small fourfold 
screen, or, if preferred, a pair of twofold screens. Use 
strong cream-colored twill linen. A sample is before 
the writer ; it is four inches wide, and costs $1.30 a yard. This 
width would cut two panels with very little waste, after allowing 
for turnings, for each panel should be eighteen or nineteen inches 
wide. To make each panel design the proper width, take such a 
border as that given on page 42 in our January number of this 
year. This particular border is in excellent keeping with the panel 
designs. In order to increase the height, repeat the border twice 
beneath the figures, thus forming a dado. This plan will give a 
height of about forty inches, which, if so desired, could be further 
increased by repeating the narrow band above the figure, placing 
it outside the border both at the top and bottom of each panel. 
Your material cut out to the proper dimensions, proceed very 
carefully to transfer on to it the whole of the design, both border 
and figures, very neatly and clearly. This done, each panel must 
be stretched in a frame for working. Now, with Japanese or 
Chinese gold thread, follow the entire design with a couched 
line, using the gold thread double where the lines are thick. An 
exquisite effect can be obtained in this manner, which will well 
repay the trouble of working. The mount for the screen may be 
either gilt or of any colored wood, not too dark, or of colored 
plush. It is, of course, admissible to work the outline in any one 
color instead of gold, either in stem stitch or with a couched line, 
but the result will be far less elegant. We may mention that, if 
preferred, the colored ivy-leaf decoration, given in the same num- 
ber as the border already recommended, would serve, treated in 
outline only. The four panels worked in gold as described, 
would make a good over-mantel placed side by side, but divided 
and surrounded with a border. 




SIMPLE SHERATON SOFA DESIGN. PUBLISHED FOR G. W. 



soms with a greenish gray. Tint the stamens with mixing yel- 
low. If the background has been tinted pink or lavender, it is 
not necessary to outline the blossoms with gray. 

(5) Blackberry Blossoms. — Paint the leaves apple green and 
mixing yellow in the high lights, grass green shaded with brown 
green in the shadows. Make the leaf under the blossoms apple 
green and sepia shaded with sepia. Let the stems be grass green 
shaded with yellow brown, the thorns green tipped with red. 
Leave the blossoms white. Shade with the gray of carmine and 
green No. 7. If on a white background outline the buds with 
that tint and shade them with it. Paint the stamens with silver 
yellow. 

SUPER FRONTAL FOR AN ALTAR CLOTH. 

THIS altar-frontal design is intended to be carried 
out in ecclesiastical embroidery. The color of the ground will 
naturally be determined by the occasion for which it is in- 
tended. In any case the sacred monogram, the letters of the 
text itself, the rays of the "vesica piscina" and the lozenge- 
shaped panels should be in gold. The lilies and the foliage 
might look best in good shades of green. The band whereon the 
text runs would probably be of silk, but its color would depend 
upon that of the ground itself. Since the design is somewhat 
elaborate for its scale, it would be well to avoid startling contrasts 
of color, and rely for the effect upon a plentiful use of gold-colored 
silk, should gold thread be found impracticable. If the whole 
were on white ground the panels with the lilies might be of pale 
blue, otherwise the effect of the flowers would be lost. 



THE MERMAID FISH-SERVICE. 



THE very original set of designs, of which this is the 
first, includes plates, fish platter and sauce bowl, all carried out 
with clever variation of the same materials. Miss Reid gives the 
following suggestions for treatment : «* These designs may be re- 
produced either over or under the glaze ; worked below the glaze 
in a mixture of Indian blue, cobalt and green, or over the glaze, 
they might be colored in red monochrome or dull pale green and 
gold. They might also be dexterously treated in colors, the mer- 
maids, etc., in the centre being put in in very delicate tones, the 
background of border made in shades of bluish green several tones 
darker. The borders should be kept generally in a lower key 
than the centres, so as to throw them up. The corner shells and 
outer edge in this case might be either tinted in pink or opales- 
cent shades or gilt. So much for the artist's own scheme of color. 
This we shall supplement with other suggestions and technical 
directions for the painting of the designs. 



THE CAKE FLA TE. 
It is intended that the border of this shall be very 
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TO PAINT NASTURTIUMS IN OILS. 

H. F., Rochester, N. Y.-— For the pale yellow flowers, 
use for the local tone, light cadmium, white and a very little ivory 
black to give quality. In the shadows add raw umber and light 
red. When painting the deeper toned yellow nasturtium, use a 
deeper shade of cadmium if possible. If that is not at hand, 
combine yellow ochre with light cadmium, and add a very little 
madder lake. The deep rich crimson nasturtiums are painted with 
madder lake and bone brown for the general tone. As both these 
colors dry slowly, use with them a little Siccatif de Courtray 
mixed with French poppy oil— one drop of Siccatif to five of oil 
is a good proportion. Paint the green leaves with Antwerp blue, 
white, light cadmium, vermilion ivory black ; in the shadows 
add burnt Sienna and red vermilion. The stems, which are a pale 



OTHER QUERIES ABOUT OIL PAINTING. 

Sir : I used neutral tint in painting distant mountains, 
mixing yellow oehre and mummy as I approached the middle 
distance. Why did the mountains all turn to a pink tint when 
the paint dried ? With me the neutral tint always turns to a 
brown or pink. W. P., Painesville, O. 

Neutral tint, like all delicate grays, is very sensitive to the in- 
fluence of contrast. It will appear to vary in tone according to 
the nature of the colors placed beside it. The dull greenish hues 
obtained by mixing yellow ochre with the neutral tint bring out 
the rosy violet tone in the latter when it is used pure. A little 
cobalt mixed with the neutral tint would make it more suitable 
for painting distances. 



Mrs. J. D. C— The treatment of " Sunset in the Vil- 
lage," by Bruce Crane, was given in the June number of the 
magazine, but in compliance with your request we now reprint it, 
as that number is out of print : Make a careful drawing in pencil 
or water-color. If the later be used, mix a little ox-gall with the 
water to obviate the difficulty of making the color adhere to the 
primed ground. Do not trouble to draw the figure at first. It 
must be put on last of all with the brush. Indicate clearly the 
masses of trees, the roadway and pool in the foreground. Be 
particular to secure correctly and clearly the outlines of the cot- 
tages and village church. Begin painting by putting in the sky. 
The sky palette should be simple, and while few colors are used, 
let there be as many gradations of those colors as possible. Paint 
the sky in at once if possible. Set the palette for this with cobalt, 
yellow ochre, scarlet vermilion, cadmium, raw umber, pale lem- 
on yellow and white. Lay in first the greenish blue with an 
admixture of cobalt, yellow ochre and white ; then paint in the 
other tints broadly as you see them, not blending them too much ^ 
in the first instance or they will assuredly become muddy. For 
the gray tint near the horizon to the left, mix cobalt, scarlet ver- 
milion and white, with, perhaps, a touch of raw umber. A 
good warm gray for the far distance can be made with light red, 
cobalt, ivory black and flake white. A little raw umber 
may be introduced in parts, and the proportions of the 
mixture varied in making out the different buildings. 

French blue, yellow ochre and white, subdued with a 
little light red, will give a good color for the foliage, it 
being made grayer by adding more of the red and white 
and less of the yellow in the far distance. Paint the 
roadway with Indian red, ivory black and white, using 
less red as it recedes from view, and adding a very little 
burnt Sienna right in the foreground. The pool requires 
to be indicated with the sky colors which it reflects ; 
only they must be slightly modified. 

In beginning the foreground, lay in a foundation with 
Prussian or Antwerp blue and burnt Sienna, substituting 
yellow ochre for the burnt Sienna as the ground re- 
cedes. Into this foundation paint with emerald green, 
raw Sienna and white, with touches here and there of 
pure raw Sienna and burnt Sienna. If, when about to 
retouch and work up the details, you find the general 
tone too cold, glaze with raw Sienna; if too warm, 
scumble a little cobalt over the previous painting and 
work into that with the tints previously used, modelling 
here and there until the required degree of finish is ob- 
tained with the colors already on your palette. 

Indicate the figure with raw umber, ivory black and 

white. Mark out the fence with black and white 

warmed with a little light red. Should you allow the 

picture to become dry before finishing, pass over it first 

a dampened cloth or sponge; then wipe it dry and 

rub into it a very little poppy or linseed-oil. This process causes 

the after painting to unite with the first. Any excess of oil must 

be removed with a piece of soft silk or linen. 

Paint with hog-hair brushes wherever possible ; theygive a freer 
touch. Occasionally sable brushes must be used for the finer parts. 
With regard to medium, it is well to do without any as much as 
possible. However, it is requisite to have some at hand in case 
of need. That known as " Robinson's medium." ready prepared 
in tubes, is an excellent vehicle, but many good artists prefer a 
mixture of equal parts of copal varnish, turpentine and prepared 
linseed-oil, which is found to be a good drier, besides keeping the 
colors brilliant. On no account fall into the error of varnishing 
your picture soon after it is finished. At least from eight to 
twelve months should elapse. Then use only the best mastic 
varnish. 

Sir : My daughter is painting a picture with a large 
angel in it. The wings are about eighteen inches in height. She 
is not quite certain about the color of these, and you would greatly 
obliee me bv some suggestions as to treatment. 

& J O. K., Scranton, Pa. 

It is scarcely possible to answer your question satisfactorily 
without any knowledge of the tone of coloring throughout your 
picture, since the treatment of the wings must of course be de- 
pendent on the general scheme. If in brilliant light, delicate 
touches of prismatic coloring should be introduced in addition to 
the ordinary shading for white objects. This will give brilliancy. 
As a rule, the light and shade would be very broad. The feath- 
ery touch depends on skilful technic. You might find excellent 
suggestions on an Easter card for the angel's wings, as the orig- 
inals of these cards are often painted by first-rate artists. 



S. F. T., Chicago. — To paint a rich crimson in oil 
colors, use bone brown and madder lake for the general tone, 
adding ivory black in the darker parts, and also in the half tints, 
mixed with a little white. The lights depend very much upon 
the texture of what is painted. In a rose or velvety flower, there 
is a surface light which gives this soft effect. This is entirely 
separate from the ordinary high light. In this general light tone 
of crimson use madder lake, vermilion, a little cobalt, ivory black 
and white. The surface light, which is a soft light gray, rather 
cool in quality, is made with white, yellow ochre, madder lake 
and ivory black. 



P., Boston.— To paint the berries of the mistletoe, use 
cadmium, raw umber, white, a little cobalt or permanent blue, 
madder lake and a very little ivory black. In the shadows add 
burnt Sienna. Paint the green leaves with the colors given for 
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/>Lif£ 869.-LAST OF THE SERIES OF FOUR SCREEN PANELS. By Ellen Welly. 

(For suggestions for treatment of this panel and of its companions [published in the July, August and September issues of The Art Amateur], see page to*.) 
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PLATE 872.-DESIGNS FOR CHURCH DECORATION (ONE-SIXTH ACTUAL SIZE). By s. Wv N « ELD Rhodbs. 
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PLATE 872a.-CHURCH NEEDLEWORK: DESIGN FOR A SUPER FRONTAL FOR T 
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/^7T 870 -EMBROIDERY FOR TABLE LINEN. (Royal School of Art Needlework.) 




A SUPER FRONTAL FOR THE ALTAR. (For suggestions for treatment, see page 102.) 
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PLATE 874a.-FISH SERVIGE.-FIRST OF THE SERIES. By Marion Reid. 

(For suggestions for treatment, see page 102.) 
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